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They Need Us 


E are thinking of the countless millions of animals—those of 

the field, the birds of the air—the great multitude of crea- 
tures who have dwelt with us through the ages. Were they made just 
to serve us? Have we a right to use them at our pleasure, no matter 
what that may mean in pain or suffering to them? 


They need us because, from the days when our far-off ancestors 
stole from their caves with club in hand to kill beast and bird for food, 
to this very hour, animals have met a death, with few exceptions, need- 
lessly cruel and inhumane. 


Millions eat meat daily, with too little thought for the animals, them- 
selves—with no vision of their fright as they are driven to the slaughter- 
ing pens. 


They need our voice to plead for a painless death. 


They need us because of what death means to them when caught in 
the cruel grip of the steel trap. 


They need us, too—those countless beasts of burden which still in 
many lands are overloaded—driven when harness rubs raw sores, and 
legs are lame and weary. 


The lost, strayed or sick dogs and cats need us. Who shall gather 
them up and give the saddest of them a painless death, or find for 
some a welcome home? Who is going to do it? Our Humane So- 
cieties, like the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


Because the need is great, to render these services to animals, the 
Society greatly needs friends to make it possible. 


E. H. H. | 


O" POLLUTION of the seas and inland 
waterways is caused primarily by the 
discharge of oily sludge from oil-burning 
ships at sea, on inland waterways and in 
harbors. All sea life is at the mercy of 
this BLACK DEATH. Oil is deadly to 
sea plants and fish, as well as sea-going 
birds. Od is a remarkable traveler: 15 
tons of oil dropped into a calm sea can 
cover eight square miles in less than a 
week! The average ship dumps oil sludge 
after each voyage at sea; 25 to 30 tons of 
death-dealing material results. 


A slow, lingering death is dealt to 
thousands upon thousands of birds daily 
by this treacherous oil waste dumped into 
the waters. Feathers are matted, making 
flying impossible. Once oil enters the 
bill and coats the throat and crop, the bird 
can no longer eat. Finally, the bird is 
blinded by the oil and soaked through 
to the body. Death, painful and uncom- 
promising, is inevitable: drowning, starva- 
tion, freezing and illness. 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety, under the guidance of Lester A. 
Giles, Jr., Director of Education, is taking 
an active interest in oil pollution of the 
seas because of the wildlife involved: fish 
and seabirds. Mr. Giles reports that the 
winter of 1960-61 saw the worst condi- 
tions ever observed off Cape Cod and the 
Islands. The effects of the oily plague 
on seabirds has been witnessed by him 
during his numerous surveys of this area. 


Mr. Giles has taken the initiative to put 
his humane thoughts and feelings into 
effective action: Close cooperation with 
local police authorities, the United States 
Coast Guard, the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institute and the U. S. National 
Committee on Oil Pollution of the Seas, 
(A U. S. Government Agency) has been 
established and maintained through his 
personal efforts during the all out fight 
against oil pollution. 

Using the chartered boat NEDVMO, 
Mr. Giles is able to get to an oil slick site 
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within a matter of hours after it is report- 
ed The NEDVMO is equipped to take 
water, plankton, and oil samples. On the 
spot microscopic studies are made of the 
effects of oil upon minute plankton, that 
basic food upon which all sea creatures 
and ultimately, man, depend. 


Through the cooperation of the Sheriff's 
office Mr. Giles is able to chart the exist- 
ence and course of oil slicks by taking 
photographs of them from the police patrol 
plane. Many times interested individuals 
and groups are able to report not only 
the presence of oil slicks but also the local 
effects of these slicks. This information 
is passed on by Mr. Giles to the United 
States Coast Guard who act as the “eyes 
and ears” of the United States Engineers, 
who in turn administer all U. S. laws con- 
cerning oil pollution which takes place 
within the 12 mile limit of U. S. territorial 
waters. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety points out that the general public is 
unaware of the pollution problem. There- 
fore, it has established its Oil Pollution 
Survey project in order to bring about an 
understanding of the terrible effects of oil 
pollution and the development of more 
effective means of administrating the laws 
pertaining to the handling of oil. 

Because of his qualifications in the field 
of oil pollution surveys, Mr. Giles was in- 
vited to speak at the Conference on Oil 
Pollution of the Seas held in Copenhagen 
in 1959. In 1960, Mr. Giles co-authored a 
report on Oil Pollution of the Seas which 
he personally presented before the 25th 
North American Wildlife Conference. 
And again in 1961, Mr. Giles attended the 
sessions of the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization (a func- 
tion of the UN) in London. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety is a Society for ACTION!! 

Become an informed supporter and an 
active member of this Society! Send for 
booklets entitled THE SPREADING 


A spot of oil no larger than a quarter can kill the 
average seabird that comes in contact with the... 


Spreading Plague 


PLAGUE and HELP STOP OIL POLLU- 
TION. Enclose 25 cents to cover the cost 
of postage and handling. 

Your financial support is urgently 
needed if this survey is to be a success. 
WRITE TODAY! 


A.H.E.S. OIL POLLUTION SURVEY 
180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass. 


JOIN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Help combat the destruction of 


Wildlife! 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety operates its Oil Pollution Survey 
floating laboratory off the coasts of 
New England and serves as a constant 
check on the effectiveness of measures 
instituted to prevent oil pollution. 


Lester A. Giles, Jr., Dir. of Education of The 

A.H.E.S. speaks before the International Co- 

ordinating Advisory Committee on Oil Pol- 

lution of the Seas at a meeting an Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 
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Russ Cone pioneered the extensive use of bloodhounds in rescue work. 


Operation 


Rescue 


ROM October, 1956 to September 

1960, the Calo Rescue Unit of Oak- 
land provided the people of California 
with a unique public service called the 
Calo Rescue Unit, to assist in the search 
for persons lost in the rural or mountain 
areas of the State. 


The unit was directed by search expert 
Russell Cone, and consisted of specially 
trained bloodhounds, and a fully equipped 
station wagon with telephone and civil 
air patrol radio communications, high out- 
put public address system, complete field 
equipment for tracking under all condi- 
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tions of terrain and weather, plus camping 
and first aid facilities. Mr. Cone died as 
the result of an auto accident in September 
1960. The loss of this unique man ended 
the rescue service. 


Russ Cone pioneered the extensive use 
of bloodhounds in California. In 1950 he 
began working with his first dog, Daniel 
Boone, as a hobby, and it was not long 
until he had developed techniques of train- 
ing and handling that gained wide recog- 
nition. Cone and the dogs were on 
standby call 24 hours a day and were 
available free of charge to any California 


Sherriff or other authorized County, State, 
or Federal Agency needing aid in locating 
a lost person. 


The 6 veteran bloodhounds took part 
in nearly 100 searches as members of the 
Calo Team, and Cone himself during his 
lifetime had far exceeded that total. 


Records indicate that 50% of those lost 
are children, but the ages range from two 
to ninety-two. The best advice for parents 
is to keep your children in sight at all 
times when you are in any area, including 
a public camp ground, that is surrounded 
by or adjacent to wilderness. And be sure 
you know which parent has the child. 


Because of his extraordinary back- 
ground, Russ Cone was scheduled twice 
a year to give a lecture on search and res- 
cue at the National Park Service Training 
Center at Yosemite. 


For older children and adults who lose 
their way, Cone has five rules to follow. 
“First, however,” says Cone, “You must 
admit to yourself that you are lost. This 
is the hardest thing of all to do, but it will 
give you an almost 100% chance of being 
found alive and well.” 


Cone’s first rule is stay where you are. 
If you try to find your way back you may 
be injured from a fall or suffer from ex- 
haustion. And you may also unknowingly 
circle back into an area which has already 
been searched. 


Rule two, according to Cone, is to build 
some kind of shelter or windbreak. This 
will keep you busy while you are “staying 
put.” And it will give you some security 
when night comes. 


Cone urges as his third rule, that you 
remove an undergarment and hang it on 
a tree where it can be easily seen by those 
who will surely come looking for you, 
as well as being visible to a plane over- 
head. An undergarment is your best signal 
flag, since it is usually light in color, and 
is not as badly needed as an outer garment 
for protection from the cold. 


Rule four is to make noise by pounding 
on something with a stick. Such a noise 
will carry a great distance out-of-doors. 


And last, if hunger is severe you can 
eat anything that does not taste bad or 
have a milky sap. 


Make your summer a happy one instead 
of a tragic one! 
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NCE St. Francis went to the seaside village of Agropoli 
near Salerno, hoping to bring peace to its people who 
were shedding each other’s blood in bitter feuds. 


On a marketday he stood on a rock in the square and began 
to preach, but the people continued their noisy marketing 
and paid no attention to him at all. St. Francis did not know 
what to do in this embarrassing situation, so he prayed for 
divine guidance. 

Then he left the square, and going down to the beach he 
asked a fisherman to row him in his boat out to a large black 
rock near the shore. And climbing onto the top of the rock, 
he called out in a clear and confident voice to his little brother 
fishes to come and hear the sermon that the people had refused 
to hear. 

At the sound of his voice, hundreds of fishes came up from 
the depths of the sea and gathered about the rock, moving 
around on the surface of the water, opening their mouths, 
eagerly beating their gills, and waving their fins and tails, 
while they listened very attentively to what he said to them. 


When they saw all the fishes, the people ran down from the 
square to the beach and stared at this unusual sight. 


Then St. Francis said: 
“Little Brother Fishes, 
blessed be the Lord 
who made you so beautiful and agile, 
who gave you such smooth and bright clothing, 
who covered your bodies with such pretty colors, 
who made you increase and multiply so abundantly, 
who so favored you over the other animals during the Flood, 
who gave you so vast a home to live in, 
that is so rich in gems and corals— 
a worthy symbol of his greatness and immensity! 
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Sermon 
Fishes 


By RAPHAEL BROWN 


Reprinted by permission of Rev. Mark Hegner, O.F.M., Managing Editor of the 
Franciscan Herald Press, publishers of Fifty Animal Stories of St. Francis by 


Raphael Brown, Chicago, copyright 1958, by Beverly H. Brown; Art Work by 
A.H. Winkler. 


So praise Him for these people who do not praise Him 
and who did not want to hear His word. 

Praise Him in your silent language, 

for He hears you 

and He loves you. 


Now you may go— 
and God bless you!” 


And St. Francis gave his blessing to his congregation of silent 
and innocent fishes. As soon as he had blessed them, they 
closed their mouths and nodded their little heads as a sign that 


they understood. And then they vanished into the vast depths 
of the sea. 


Seeing this, the people of Agropoli felt intense remorse for 
the way they had treated the Saint, and many of them wept. 
When he came ashore, they crowded around him and knelt at 
his feet and begged him to forgive them and preach to them 
and teach them how to live in peace. 


Subscriptions 


Our Dumb Animals will continue to be $2.00 per 
year. Single copies—20c each. 


A sliding scale of prices for bulk orders will be, as 
follows and apply only when the number of sub- 
scriptions indicated are sent in at the same time: 

1— 4 subscriptions — $2.00 each 

5 — 24 subscriptions — $1.50 each 

25 — 49 subscriptions —$1.25 each 

50 — 99 subscriptions — $1.00 each 

100 subscriptions and over —$ .75 each 


We have always, and will in the future, sustain 
heavy losses in the publication of this magazine—a 
loss which we have gladly underwritten with the firm 
belief that our readers have come to a better under- 
standing of our work and the relationship existing 
between human beings and those lesser creatures of 
the animal kingdom. 

There is a limit, however, to how much of a loss we 
can assume and we have now come to the end of that 
limit. We ask our subscribers’ indulgence and under- 
standing and their future continuance as readers of 
our magazine. 
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The fish listened attentively to St Francis. 


LTHOUGH “Mr. Blue,” our springer spaniel, has had 
several love affairs in his time, it was “Missy,” the blond 
cocker who lives next door, who turned his head completely. 


Frankly, I wondered what he saw in her, for Missy is well 
past middle-age and has grown fat and short-winded from too 
many trips to the feed bowl. Furthermore, she snores even 
when awake and is disposed to hay fever. 


Perhaps love is blind in dogdom as well as on the human 
plane, or maybe Mr. Blue, having tired of brunettes, found 
Missy’s blondness a novelty he couldn’t resist. At any rate, it 
was undoubtedly a case of love at first sight and Mr. Blue, being 
a gentleman uninhibited, didn’t care who knew it. 


The pattern of their courtship never varied. At precisely 
eight o'clock each morning, Missy would come to the wire 
fence that separated them and stick her muzzle through the 
mesh. There she would stand in cross-eyed ecstasy while Mr. 
Blue slid his long tongue upward from her nose to the inter- 
vening wire. While this demonstration of affection was prob- 
ably soothing to her soul, it certainly did nothing for her ap- 
pearance. At the end of five minutes she looked like an aire- 
dale spoiling for a fight. 


Vanity would eventually send her to the geranium bed to 
repair the damage, while Mr. Blue with eyes rolling, ears 
flopping and tail plastered tightly to his hind quarters would 
race about as though pursued by some dog devil. From the 
geranium bed, Missy would watch with adoring eyes and urge 
him on with an occasional yelp of approval. Then, while Mr. 
Blue rested, she would imitate his antics. 


This beautiful romance was well in its eighth week, when 
Missy was taken to the mountains (no doubt against her will) 
on vacation. During her absence, Mr. Blue languished in a 
hole he dug beside the fence, went off his feed and made a 
nuisance of himself generally by filling the air with his mourn- 
ful howls. 


I was beginning to fear that his lovesickness was going to 
be fatal, when Missy returned. While she appeared delighted 
to see Mr. Blue, it was evident she had other things to think 
about. She scratched constantly and at times seemed ready 
to fly into a fit. Her mistress said that she was infested with 
a greyish sort of insect that resisted sprays and powders. 


So Missy was taken to a veterinarian who stripped her of 
her hair and feathers and smeared her with a vile ointment. 


Rid of the bugs which had tormented her and sheared of 
her long hair, Missy was again in the mood for love, but Mr. 
Blue, by look and deed, said that without her curls and fine 
feathers she was just another yellow dog as far as he was 
concerned. He was through, finished, washed-up and I wouldn’t 
be surprised if he weren’t asking himself what he'd ever seen 
in Missy in the first place. 


At the present time, Mr. Blue is keeping to the far side of 
his yard and Missy is acting the part of a woman scorned. 
With one eye on Mr. Blue she pretends a great interest in sow 
bugs and the sparrows that are building a nest in the eaves 
of the garage. 


Perhaps when her hair grows in, Mr. Blue will fall in love 
all over again. If so, 1 hope Missy has the strength of charac- 
ter to give him the proper snubbing he deserves, 


July, 1961 


By popular demand we present 


Best of Mr. Blue’’ 


“Mr. Blue” 


Love 


By INA LOUEZ MORRIS 


Mr. Blue eyes his lady love from afar, keeping strictly to the far side of his yard. 
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‘Tabby Saves Her Family 


By LILLIAN HVID RUNNING 


Tabby was not a young cat; she had been a mother many times. 


ABBY had a good home on a large 

farm. There were plenty of mice to 
be caught in the barn. Besides, morning 
and evening, after the farmer had milked 
the cows, he would fill a large tin dish of 
warm milk for her. On rainy days, Tabby 
would sleep in the loft on the soft hay; in 
the coldest of winter, the farmer’s wife 
would let her sleep behind the kitchen 
stove. 

Tabby was not a young cat; she had 
been a mother many times. She was a 
good mother, too, caring for her young 
most tenderly. But how diligently she 
might watch over her breed of six or 
eight, there always came a day when there 
was only one kitten left. That is, this had 
been the case until last summer. 

It was then that Tabby met some new 
friends. They had built a cabin on the 
banks of a lake two miles from the farm. 
It was in the woods around this lake that 
Tabby had been accustomed to roam. And 
the cottagers, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant and their three youngsters, did not 
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stop her now. The children especially 
grew quite fond of her, would feed her 
bits of meat which she did not receive 
on the farm. So Tabby came to spend a 
great deal of time with her new friends 
that summer. They even let her sleep in 
the woodshed. 

One morning, when Mrs. Grant went 
out to the woodshed, Tabby proudly dis- 
played eight fuzzy kittens, miniatures of 
herself. The Grant children were de- 
lighted. But Mrs. Grant immediately 
notified Mrs. Lee, the farmer’s wife. 

That evening Mrs. Lee brought Tabby 
and her offspring back to the farm. But 
the next morning, when Mrs. Grant went 
to the woodshed to get some wood, here 
came Tabby down the road. She was 
carrying a small kitten in her mouth, 
which she deposited in her old bed in the 
woodshed. This process was repeated un- 
til Tabby had transported three more kit- 
tens from the farm. 

The next weeks were busy and trying 
days for Tabby. She would have to travel 


the two miles back and forth from the 
farm to the woodshed several times a day 
to give nourishment to her divided family. 

Whether it was curiosity in seeing how 
long Tabby was going to keep this up or 
whether Mrs. Grant solicitiously made a 
plea for Tabby, is not known. But the 
Lees left Tabby the privilege of raising her 
family intact. By fall, there were eight 
grown cats to be distributed among willing 
neighbors. Correction, there were seven 
cats to be distributed, the Grants taking 
one back with them to the city. 
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ISLAND: 
IN EDUCATION 


BECOME a Pioneer 
in a new and exciting 
EDUCATIONAL FRONTIER 


June 18th - July 15th 


LEARN OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


inexpensive vacation 
short courses 
nature field work 
graduate credits 


science enrichment 
FREE BROCHURE — WRITE NOW: 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
or 


PROF. ROBERT H. FREY 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. 
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Jummy Skunk 


the Rescue 


HORNTON BURGESS one of the 
Directors, and also Honorary Vice- 
President of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
and The American Humane Education So- 
ciety, whose wealth of bedtime stories has 
enchanted more than two generations of 
children in America, celebrated his 50th 
anniversary as author of “Old Mother 
West Wind” last year. Peter Rabbit and 
all the merry woodfolk of Green Meadows 
gathered a year ago at a banquet table on 
the banks of the Smiling Pool to celebrate 
the occasion. 

The world of Peter Rabbit, which was 
first created by Burgess for his young son, 
has taught many lessons to youngsters 
around the world and has re-fashioned the 
attitude of thousands of their sensitivity 
to nature and the need for conservation of 
the nation’s resources and wildlife. 

Peter Rabbit’s chronicler is Thornton 
Burgess and his illustrator is Harrison 
Cady. Cady’s waggish wit is evidenced in 
his illustrations. “I have to watch fash- 
ions closely,” he said seriously. “Chip- 
munks and squirrels dress pretty much the 
same. But rabbits are fashion-conscious. 
Last year they all wore three-button wes- 
kits. Now they wear only two-button 
weskits.” 
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“I put great emphasis on the value of 
little things,” Burgess philosophized. If I 
hadn’t on impulse written a letter to Cady 
when I first saw his drawings illustrating 
my stories, which delighted me, I might 
never have come to know him or what 
Peter Rabbit could do for both of us.” 


Burgess doesn’t believe in letting any 
tragedy befall his furred and feathered 
friends. Taking a poke at this Pollyana 
attitude, an editorial in a Maine paper once 
asked, “When does Mr. Coyote eat?” 


In telling this incident, Burgess added, 
“Tragedy comes into the lives of children 
soon enough. There’s no reason to hasten 


” 


it. 


When world affairs take the spotlight, 
Burgess turns to his animals to point up a 
lesson. 

“America should drop the eagle as a 
national emblem and substitute the 
skunk,” he declared. “This idea shocks 
some people,” he continued, “but did you 
ever study Jimmy Skunk?” Jimmy is 
armed for defense; not offense. He asks 
no favors. He minds his own business. 
He is absolutely unafraid. He knows his 
rights and stands up for them. Even the 
bear will step aside for Jimmy Skunk. 


Peter Rabbit is style conscious .. . 


Squirrels dress pretty much the same. 


“When does Mr. Coyo' 


te eat?” Burgess is asked. 
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Plug your dog’s ears with a small wad of cotton before bathing him. Fido won't object. It keeps 


soapy water from trickling inside his ears and causing him to jump or leap out of the water so that 
he can shake his head. 


Skim off the top layer of suds from the tub. They’re thick and latherlike. Make a collar or ruff of 
soapsuds cround the dog’s neck. This will keep any possible fleas from leaping forward. It’s another 
means of keeping your dog calm and peaceful during his bath.so that he'll enjoy it. 


Bathe 


HIS cry bursts forth several times a 

year from dog owners everywhere. 
The problem is always the same—how 
can you get Fido clean in the quickest 
and most convenient way possible. 
Whether it’s spring or fall, winter or 
summer, your dog is very likely to col- 
lect a liberal amount of dirt. The type 
may vary according to the season—but 
whether it's coal dust or mud, dirt is 
dirt. The best way to cope with any 
dirt is with soap and water. And when 
it comes to dog-washing, by all means 
do it pleasantly because the mood of 
the washer always influences the pet's 
response. 

Prepare for B-day carefully. If it’s a 
cold weather bath day, choose a warm, 
draft-free room and make sure the dog 
is kept warm and dry for at least an 
hour after the bath is over. The bath- 
room is an ideal place for Fido’s indoor 
bath. In warm weather, outdoors is the 
best spot for a suds-down 

Use a large galvanized tub for a big 
dog or a full-sized pail for a smaller pet. 
Assemble a brush, some cotton, a sponge, 
soap, towels—and plenty of newspaper 
to catch the splashes. You may find that 
it's easier to make a thick soap solution 
and put it in a syrup bottle so that you'll 
be able to apply the suds where you want 
them in a jiffy. 

Tuck wads of cotton into the dog’s 
ears before you start the sudsing pro- 
cess. This prevents water from trickling 
inside the ears, and causing the dog 
acute discomfort. Whisk up your soap- 
suds in the tub, skim off the top layer, 
and make a ruff of suds around the dog’s 
neck. This is a method for getting rid 
of possible fleas. They can’t leap for- 
ward into the facial area to frighten the 
dog; instead, they’re propelled by the 
suds down the dog’s back and into the 
wash water. 

The next step is the actual washing 
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process. Don’t wash the dog’s face while 
he’s in the tub as it’s best to keep water 
away from his eyes and muzzle. He may 
turn around to see what's going on, but 
try to discourage him from licking the 
suds—even though they may look edible, 
a little dog’s tummy may not welcome 
this delicacy. Massaging by hand is the 
best way to chase away embedded dirt; 
some people use a brush or sponge, but 
actually your hands are more comfort- 
ing and relaxing to the dog. If your 
attitude and motions are sure and care- 
ful, your dog won't be nervous or un- 
easy. 

Now take a soft washcloth and gently 
wash the dog’s face, being very careful 
around the eyes and muzzle; rinse with 
a soft damp cloth. Next rinse him all 
ever with lukewarm water; a pailful will 
be about enough for rinsing. Then un- 
plug his ears and wrap him up in a 
thick bath towel. Use one towel as a 
blotter and a second one for actual mas- 
saging. You dog won't catch cold if you 
give him a brisk rubdown—or, as real 
anti-cold insurance, make use of either 
a portable room heater of a hair dryer. 

After your pet has had his bath, fresh- 
in his collar and leash. Very often doggy 
odor comes from a soiled collar or har- 
ness. Use stiff soapsuds on a brush and 
scrub each piece thoroughly. Rinse and 
wipe the accessories and then place them 
to dry in a good current of air. Always 
check to make sure the dog’s license or 
identification tag is clean and clearly 
visible. It’s important to see that this 
“label” is securely fastened to his collar 
or harness. 

If you're lucky, your pet may stay 
away from dirt for about ten minutes. 
Then for those priceless ten minutes, 
at least, he'll be the best and cleanest 
looking dog in our neighborhood, It’s 
at this point that you'll probably need 
a bath, too! 


Use worm, not hot, soapsuds. Lather with your hands—steady and sure, working into the fur. Then a 
soft brush or sponge for a second suds-down. Sweep suds {rom neck to tip of tail. Wah pads of feet. 
Then gently wipe his face with soft cloth and a bit of suds; wipe it with clean damp cloth. 


Then rinse 
in tub of clean water or pour a pail of lukewarm water over him. 


A cuddly towel will do the drying trick. Wrap your pup in a thick bath towel to blot the excess water. 
Keep him out of a draft or wind. Then use a fresh towel to rub him down. Be thorough, qu’ck, efficient, 
and kind. A brisk rubdown will keep him from catching cold. 
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Drawing by Sav in Boston Traveler 


Hot Weather Tips 


ERHAPS this summer more than 
ever before whole families will be 
packing up to take much needed vacations 
after the hard winter. If you are one of 
these, please do not forget your pet. 

Remember always that he depends 
upon you alone for food and shelter to say 
nothing of companionship and affection. 
His whole life is wrapped up in you and 
in your hope and in your activities which 
you have allowed him to share. He trusts 
you implicitly. 

Every provision should be made for his 
care while you are away on vacation or 
other absence from home. Either board 
him in a reputable kennel or leave him 
with friends who may agree to care for 
him. If you are leaving him with friends, 
be sure that they understand his feeding 
schedule and will take the responsibility 
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for securing proper medical care in case 
of need. Leave the name of your veterin- 
arian and call him up yourself so that he 
will understand if it is necessary to call 
him. 

Most certainly, it is inadvisable to leave 
your pet with anyone who is not fond of 
animals. To make him feel at home as 
much as possible send along his collar and 
leash, his own toys and his feeding dish 
and water pan. 


ADOPTED PETS 


Another cruelty, too often practiced 
thoughtlessly, is the adoption of pets at 
vacation spots and their eventual aban- 
donment when the family is ready to go 
back home. So much suffering occurs as 
a result that we ask all who come within 
this category to be sure to turn these un- 


wanted animals over to an accredited 
animal protection organization or arrange 
with a veterinarian to have them hu- 
manely put to sleep. Remember—hun- 
ger, thirst and exposure are the results of 
abandoning animals under any circum- 
stances. 


HOT WEATHER 

Be sure to move the dog house into the 
shade; it becomes a place of torture if 
exposed to the hot, mid-summer sun. Be 
sure there is good ventilation and that oil- 
cloth, hard cushion or cedar pillow be 
provided for sleeping. Laundering of 
blankets, if used, should be frequent. 
Only scrupulous cleanliness will prevent 
an epidemic of fleas. 

An animal left in a car parked in the 
sun may suffocate. Always park in the 
shade, if possible and if you cannot take 
your pet with you, open the windows at 
least two inches on opposite sides to in- 
sure a passage of air through the car. 

Provide plenty of fresh, cool water at 
all times for all animals. Renew it fre- 
quently and keep the dish in a shaded spot 
and if your dog is tied outside be sure he 
can reach the shade. 


EXERCISE 

Remember, a dog, like a child, is always 
ready to romp and play. He is not at all 
cautious about his health at such times 
and will exercise to the point of exhaus- 
tion. Never force him to exercise too 
vigorously in hot weather and prevent 
him from doing so whenever possible. 

Ardent photographers should be careful 
about ordering an animal to pose too often 
at a’sitting for pictures. Especially in 
summer is this very tiring for pets and 
may lead to disobedience, no matter how 
well-spaced in between. Such procedure 
will maintain even tempers for both you 
and your animal. 


GARDENS 

A real problem presents itself with the 
advent of the gardening season. It is 
perfectly natural for rabbits to feed off 
the succulent young shoots. They are 
merely following their natural instincts. 

If you are troubled, a simple fence 
of chicken wire will keep rabbits out as 
well as other animals who may be tempted 
to trample your new growth of vegetables 
or flowers. More than anything else, we 
urge you not to start a poisoning cam- 
paign. Poison seldom destroys the crea- 
tures bothering the garden but often kills 
the neighborhood pets, instead. 
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The Estabroo 


4 club work is growing in many 
countries around the world. In some 
countries it is called 4-F, in others 4-D, 
but the objects and ideologies are quite 
similar to club work in the United States. 

It woud warm the hearts of those who 
doubt or show indifference to the efforts 
of these young people if they could see 
the little 4-H’ers as I have seen them over 
the years. 

What better way to reach the heart of a 
boy or girl than through an animal? It 
makes no difference what kind of an ani- 
mal it may be—I have watched youngsters 
as they watched baby chicks cut their way 
out of their shells and I have seen the 
wonder in their eyes. I have stayed up at 
night with a 4-H boy as he stood by wait- 
ing for his pet Southdown ewe lamb to 
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By JOHN C. MACFARLANE 


give birth to her tiny offspring. To learn 
about life while caring for a cow, a horse, 
a sheep, or a pig, seems to me to be a very 
wholesome way indeed to grow up. 
Because of the many fascinating experi- 


Mr, Macfarlane awards for “Gentle Hands.” 


k Family at Windy Ridge Farm, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


“True 


ences inherent in 4-H club work, espe- 
cially with animals, we find so very few 
bad boys or girls among its great member- 
ship. 

Our Society is proud to give its blessing 
to this youth work and as the Livestock 
Department Director, I am grateful for 
the many opportunities to counsel with 
these youngsters that I have enjoyed for 
over thirty years. 


If every boy and girl could enjoy mem- 
bership in some phase of 4-H club work 
from the ages of ten to twenty-one, we 
would not be standing on the brink of 
another great war. The understanding, 
tolerance, and good sportmanship learned 
would do much to wipe away the clouds of 
suspicion and hatred that are fogging 
man’s thinking today. 
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WHY SCALD SHELLFISH? 


ARGE crustaceans used for food are 
customarily scalded to death. This is 
unnecessary torture, for it can be avoided 
easily. It is possible to cook the animals 
quickly and without pain, by placing them 
in cool fresh water and raising the tem- 
perature steadily to about 40° C. 


Aquatic organisms can withstand very 
little heat. Fresh, cold water has some 
anesthetizing effect because it leaches salt 
from the body fluids of the crustaceans. 
By applying a low flame under the pot, 
and slowly raising the temperature to 
about 40° C., shellfish will succumb pain- 
lessly and quickly. To prevent the shell- 
fish at the bottom of the pot from being 
distressed by the heat, place a small wire 
or metal lattice on the bottom of the pot 
before placing the shellfish into the cold 
water contained therein. 

A new pamphlet has been prepared and 
published by The American Humane Ed- 
ucation Society entitled, “Painless Killing 
of Edible Crustaceans.” It gives specific 
directions on the painless preparation of 
shellfish. A copy of this pamphlet may 
be had by sending 10c in coin (which cov- 
ers the cost of handling and mailing) to 
The American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
Print your name and address clearly and 
ack for the pamphlet by name. 


THIS OFFER IS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
6 


ISSUES OF 


Our Dumb Animals 


FOR ONLY 


$1.00 


Send your check or money order to: 
ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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Oil Pollution of the Seas 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety represented by David R. Ryan, Asst. 
Dir. of Education, made a statement of its 
views on international control of oil pol- 
lution of the seas before the United States 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on 
Tuesday, April 25, 1961. 

Mr. Ryan expressed the Society's earnest 
hope that the Committee would see fit to 
report on the 1954 London Convention 
favorably. In general, the 1954 London 
Convention was a meeting and agreement 
of 10 European countries concerning the 
oil pollution of the seas problem. The 
Convention established zones where oil 
dumping is prohibited. He stated that his 
Society felt that the oil pollution laws of 
the United States were adequate for U.S. 


waters’ (12 mile limit); however, beyond 
the 12 mile limit the protection of London 
Convention was needed. Mr. Ryan em- 
phasized the fact that the United States in- 
tends to be an active member of the In- 
tergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization, a function of the United Na- 
tions, thus, this action would be in keeping 
with that membership. It was further 
stated by Mr. Ryan that in conjunction 
with the IMCO a full diplomatic meeting 
is being scheduled for 1962 to amend the 
London Convention. The American Hu- 
mane Education Society, represented by 
Mr. Ryan, strongly urged the United States 
to accede to the London Convention in 
order to gain full membership in 1962. 


As this issue goes to press we received notice that the US. Senate 5/16/61 ap- 
proved “Executive C”: ratified the 1954 London Convention.—86th Congress, Second 


Sesston—vote: 92 to 0. 


Mr. David A. Ryan, Asst. Director of Education, The A.H.E.S. and Senator J. F. Ful- 
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Sea Echoes 


By DAVID A. RYAN 


T HE SEASHORE is a fascinating place. 
As the ocean sweeps over the sand 
and rocks, it leaves a variety of treasures 
to be discovered at low tide. The com- 


monest and most sought after treasures are 
shells. 


Shells when found washed up on the 
beach are all that remain of an animal. 
Although interesting in themselves, some 
knowledge of the living organism will add 
to the shells’ value to you. There are 
many guidebooks available including SEA- 
SHORES by Zim and Ingle, A Golden 
Nature Guide, Simon and Schuster. Only 
a few common shells will be covered here. 


The commonest shell found is that of 
the clam. Clams are mollusks. They 
have two hinged shells so are called bi- 
valves. They extend a siphon, having 
two tubes, above the bottom. Water en- 
ters one of the tubes, bringing food and 
oxygen to the clam and leaves via the 
other tube. Clams have a muscular foot 
for burrowing into the sand or mud. The 
surf clam lives burrowed a few inches 
under the sand where the surf breaks. 


When the clam has been disturbed a 
stream of water erupts from a hole in the 
mud. 


Razor clams live in sand between the 
tide marks. The top of the shell extends 
above the sand when they are feeding. 
With their foot they can dig down the 
sand at an amazing rate of speed. 


The common blue mussel shells are 
often found cast up on the beach. When 


living the mussel is attached to rocks or 
pilings by tough thread-like material 
called byssus. They can survive short pe- 
riods of exposure to drying air and sun 
when the tide goes out. They close the 
two shells tightly and wait for the tide’s 
return. 


Another bivalve, the scallop, is nearly 
as common as the clam. They can move 
swiftly by opening the valves, snapping 
them shut and forcing out a stream of 
water, sort of hydrolic jet propulsion. 
Scallops are unique in that they have 
rows of tiny eyespots on the edge of the 
mantle just inside the shell. The mantle 
secretes lime to build the shell. 

Periwinkles, with their snail-like shells, 
abound on rocky shorelines. So tightly 
can they grip the surface with their foot 
that they can withstand the pounding surf. 
If caught above the tide line when the sea 
retreats they wait for its return. Their 
food is algae which they scrape off with a 
rasping tongue called a radula. An oper- 
culum, a tough horny trap door, closes 
over the shell’s opening to protect the 
periwinkle when it is disturbed. 


Pilings and rocks abound with barna- 
cles. Do not walk barefoot on barnacle 
encrusted rocks. Barnacles when young 
swim about, but eventually attach them- 
selves. They grow the familiar white 
shell and live head downward. Their 
feathery feet kick food into their mouths. 
Their shells may be collected by picking 
up a small rock or piece of driftwood with 
the shells attached. 


“Gather a shell from the strewn beach 


And listen at its lips: they sigh 


The same desire and mystery, 


The echo of the whole sea’s speech.” 


— ROSSETTI 
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barnacle 


razor clam 
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I have a pal in little Chum 
Who's worth a dozen prizes - 
He asks no explanations and 
He never criticizes Jj 


Pen-Pals Unlimited 


TTENTION! All junior high and high schollers! Ani- 
mals Pen-Pal Club has members of many countries be- 
tween the ages of twelve to eighteen who are anxious to write 
to you in English or in their own language. This school year 
extend your circle of friends to include at least one boy or girl, 
one young man or young woman from another country. This 
can be a practical application of your present language studies. 
Perhaps, in the near future you may even exchange visits instead 
of letters. Geographical knowledge of this world is very im- 
portant in this jet age. The time barrier has been surmounted. 
Let us surmount the language barrier. 
Write: ANIMALS Pen-Pal Club, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 
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Make Raised Animals Kor Project Braille 


N page 13 of the May issue you will notice in the pic- 

ture of the little blind girl reading Braille, a raised form 
of a dog mounted on heavy paper. Project Braille sponsored by 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS magazine is appealing for individuals 
and groups of young people to make raised animal forms as 
insertions for the Animals in Braille magazine that has been 
recently printed. While the sightless children are reading the 
Braille animal stories they can gain a mental image of the par- 
ticular animal about which they are “reading.” 


Any group or individual interested in such an activity should 
write to ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 
and request the Raised Animals for Braille directions. 
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All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We can- 
not return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall do 
our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 


Scotty 


By LINDA BUYUKMIHCI (10) 


BOUT 5 years ago my father came home from work with 
a box. He said, “ I have some- 
thing for you.” He brought the box out of the car and said, 


“Open it.” So I did. It was a puppy! I named her Scotty. 


I ran outside quickly. 


The next morning I was spooning some dog food out of the 
can. I turned around to call her to eat, but oh, That naughty 
puppy! She was eating from the can! 


Scotty has many puppies! She is about 6 years old now. 
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7. WHAT FISH DO DOGS CHASE 
A TREE: 


2. WHEN IS A BROWN DOG 
MOST LIKELY TO WALK INTO 
A HOUSE. 


. WHAT'S WORSE THAN A 


GIRAFFE WITH A SORE THROAT? 
\ 


"HLNOW SIH 
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MAT 1S SO PECULIAR ABOUT 
THE WAY AHORSE EATS? 


4. 


Don't Delay — 8 to 18 yrs. old — Do It Today! 


Write: Mr. Governor, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, 
Massachusetts 
Join: ANIMALS Pen-Pal Club Now! 


Do you love animals? Then don’t miss: 


CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
Every Saturday morning, 9:00 to 9:45 a.m. 
WHO: John Macfarlane, host, and 
an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 


EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! 


WHEN: 


‘OW ‘IT ‘Ae ‘OL ‘morse ‘UOT, 
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Feeding a Sightless Friend 


A rich farmer had in his stable a blind horse, forty years old, 
who had been the first one he had owned. They had been 
young together, and were now growing old. The good 
farmer treated his old comrade like a disabled soldier, 
tenderly caring for and caressing him, and preparing his 
food with his own hands, for the poor creature had lost his 
teeth and could not chew it himself. The horse knew his 
master’s voice, and neighed as soon as he heard it. One day, 
when the farmer had brought him his food later than usual, 
he was astonished at finding him eating. But what was his 
surprise when he saw that his other horses had chewed a 
part of their own food and placed it in their old friend’s 


manger! May we not truly say that Providence employs 
animals to teach men? 


Project Project Sight Saver: 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Bring the message of “‘Kindness”’ to the visually- handicapped 
Send your “‘Kindness”’ dollar today! 
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Society. 


and advice will be given gladly. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is ‘‘Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 


Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 


FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


“Although shelter work is my special interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS . .. looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.’’W—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
Write for Free Sample Issue— 
Mention This Ad. 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Don’t Miss Out 


Our brand new 1960 Bound 
Volume of OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in Maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is now only 

$3.00. 


Please send check or money order 
to Our DuMB ANIMALS, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, 
Mass. Better do it soon; we were 


sold out early last year! 


THIS OFFER IS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
6 


ISSUES OF 


Our Dumb Animals 


FOR ONLY 


$1.00 


Send your check or money order to: 


ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Summer 
Gitt 


(12 sparkling issues for only 
$2.00 per year) 


Take advantage of our special 
club plan! 
Five or more subscriptions ordered 
at one time are only $1.50 each, 
per year. 


It’s the easy way to do 
your gift shopping! 
—saves Time, Effort, and Money 
—is sure to please all ages. 


Send your check or money order 
NOW to: OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 
180 Longwood Ave., 

Boston 15, Mass. 


10 FOLDERS 


10 
ENVELOPES 


$100 


POSTPAID 


SPCA 
Box 372 Northampton, Mass. 
Please send boxes of 


Notepaper @ $1.00 per box 


Kittens Horse 

Bassetts -—— Assorted 
Address 


INSTANT KINDNESS! 


Any youngster would be delight- 
ed to receive a subscription to OUR 
DuMB ANIMALS as a birthday or 
“just because” present. Why not 
send in your order now and make 
some child happy. Take advantage 
of the 2-year offer at only $3.50 
for 24 issues. (See back cover.) 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
IN 


BRAILLE 


Ist Edition 
PROJECT BRAILLE 
Limited number being offered! 


Send the name & address of your 
sightless friend with your $5.00 
donation to: 


180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE S. P. C. A. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 = Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Ine. 


Fuurral Service 


Local—Suburban—Distant 
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WAKE UP! 


The Stoneham Independent 


Lower the cost of giving ! 


Benefit Yourself 
D vr. Your Home 
OFFER e Your School 
$3.50 


e Your Library 
(regularly $4.00) e 
Your Friends 


With 24 months of 
inspiring & entertaining animal stories 


Dow't delay! Send this Coupon today! 


2 YRS. of ANIMALS $3.50 


Subscriber’s Savings Certificate 


| enclose my check for $3.50 with this 50c coupon 
O Enter a subscription for 2 yrs. to the following: 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


O Extend my present subscription for 2 yrs. 


Send to ANIMALS—180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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